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he was in debt to the bank. The result was defeat for Rives in Vir- 
ginia, and humiliation for Ritchie. The former never recovered his 
position in the party, but Ritchie was soon on his feet again, and be- 
came a strong supporter of the subtreasury scheme. 

In 1845 F. P. Blair had outlived his usefulness as a party editor. 
He had defended Van Buren so vigorously that he offended the anti- 
Van Buren faction, who were now in support of Polk. They demanded 
the removal of the veteran editor of The Globe, and spoke so earnestly 
that even Jackson advised Blair to yield. The Globe was purchased, 
its name changed to The Union, and Ritchie went to Washington to 
become its editor. He was sixty-six years old and not the man he once 
was, but he was the one prominent editor who would be acceptable to 
the followers of Calhoun and the followers of Van Buren. 

Those who think that party history should never descend to a con- 
sideration of party intrigue will be displeased with the book under 
review. There was never a time in our political history when men 
supplanted one another by more deviously playing the game of per- 
sonal intrigue. To ignore it is to miss the significance of the era. In 
an age of intrigue we must study intrigue. Moreover, the secret springs 
of action make an attractive story when unfolded. The intimate knowl- 
edge one carries away after examining them is worth more than much 
of what we consider the larger currents of the time. To learn how the 
political machine clicked in the thirties is to know how it clicks in the 
year 1914. When the consideration of political manipulation is kept 
within the bounds of good judgment, as in Professor Ambler's book, it 
is a legitimate phase of political history. 

The sources on which the author has relied are, for the most part, 
the files of The Enquirer, and manuscript collections left by Ritchie and 
his contemporaries: Among the latter a notable thing is the diary of 
John B. Floyd. The rich material in the Library of Congress has been 
used in a selective way. A few letters of Ritchie are printed either in 
entirety or in long extracts. They are not remarkable. "Father 
Ritchie ", whose editorials were so biting when he wished to make them 
such, was in the habit of writing diffuse and inconsequential letters to 
his friends. The volume is well printed and there is an ample index. 

John Spencer Bassett. 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
ipn. Volume II. Correspondence of Robert Toombs, Alex- 
ander H. Stevens, and Howell Cobb. Edited by Ulrich B. Phil- 
lips, Ph.D., Professor of American History, University of 
Michigan. (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1913. 
Pp- 759-) 

The title of this important volume is unfortunate. The whole cor- 
respondence is not assembled but only that portion not hitherto pub- 
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lished — somewhat more than half the entire mass calendared by Pro- 
fessor Phillips. The calendar of the whole opens the collection, but 
with one exception the letters hitherto published are not reprinted. In 
seeking for new letters the editor has located five important manuscript 
collections. From all these he has drawn, as well as from scattered 
minor sources. His thorough search has convinced him that no im- 
portant items now remain unlocated. The earliest date of the new 
letters is 1844; the latest, 1882. 

In criticizing such a collection, the first question of course is — does 
it complete the body of surviving data? When a workman as able and 
conscientious as Professor Phillips reports that the field has been fully 
explored, we need say no more. 

"A principal purpose of the editor", as stated in his preface, "has 
been to enable the student to put himself in the places of these men 
and see current affairs of their time through their eyes. To this end a 
large number of letters written by other contemporaries to one or 
another of the trio has been included in this volume." Here the editor 
sets himself a more delicate, if less arduous, task even than the dis- 
covery of the manuscripts. Once we depart from the strict logic of 
collection, once we determine to be "illuminative" through selection or 
rejection of data, we commit ourselves to that perilous way of the 
broader view which in the right hands is the best of all but in others 
leadeth to destruction. However, no critic with a ghost of the sense of 
humor will venture to be dogmatic in so delicate, so impressionistic, a 
matter. Enough to say that of several letters "written by other con- 
temporaries " and here printed there will be two opinions as to whether 
they are genuinely relevant. 

Inevitably these fragments suffer from the limitation that is com- 
mon to all collections frankly supplemental of others previously pub- 
lished. Except when previous publication has been very slight, it is 
difficult for the later collection — the homecoming of history's "lost, 
strayed, or stolen" — to transcend the character of marginalia. In the 
present instance a good sample of its average value is the group of 
seven letters, January-May, 1854, that contain its contribution on the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise. Surely, as a sequence they are 
desultory; in detail, while interesting they can scarcely be called im- 
portant, On the other hand, now and then a group of letters has 
sufficient unity to enable them to stand by themselves and fix attention 
like a vivid patch of original color in the midst of a wrecked picture. 
Perhaps the best instance is the group of forty-three that extend from 
September 15, 1850, to December 10, 1851. In these are reflected that 
"Constitutional Union" movement, in Georgia, following the Compro- 
mise of 1850, which in Professor Phillips's opinion saved the Union 
from immediate disruption. This view, ably argued in his Life of 
Robert Toombs, may, or may not, take its place among the dogmas of 
historical criticism, but it is illuminated very strikingly by these forty- 
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three letters. And here it is a pleasure to observe that the tact in 
selection is admirable. Not a letter could be spared. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the volume is the Confederate 
part. Here the silences are notable. Nothing is added to what we 
know already of the Secession movement; no new light is thrown on the 
mystery of the Confederate presidential election ; nor on the contentions 
relative to the beginning of hostilities; nor on the problems of the 
government. The value of this portion is chiefly in touches of char- 
acter and in this respect the letters of Toombs- are far the most dis- 
tinctive. Unfortunately, the character revealed lacks balance His tone 
too often is both querulous and cocksure. As an amateur general, he is 
bitterly jealous of the West Pointers. Though his quarrel with Davis 
is not narrated, the results of it soon appear. The President of the 
Confederacy becomes "that Scoundrel Jeff Davis" (December 1, 1862) 
and a "false and hypocritical wretch" (March 2, 1863). 

However, it is in this venom over Davis that perhaps is preserved — 
like the traditional fly in the amber — a positive detail of Confederate 
history. Though the anti-Davis Georgians — Toombs, Stephens, and 
Joseph E. Brown — Cobb having taken the other side — are forever 
reassuring each other of their hatred of Davis, they never let fall any 
hint of co-operation with anti-Davis leaders in other states. Here is a 
curious bit of circumstantial evidence telling in its small way against 
the theory of a concerted opposition to the President. 

N. W. Stephenson. 

War Time in Manila. By Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U.S.N. 
( Boston : Richard G. Badger. 1913. Pp.276.) 
Appreciation of Admiral Fiske's narrative will depend mainly upon 
the form in which individual readers prefer to take their dose of 
history. Here is no bald official statement of facts; no trained writer's 
story to newspaper or magazine; no product of a painstaking historian. 
It is a rambling tale of personal experiences and observations, in fact, 
quite emphatically personal, almost as much so as Pepys's Diary. The 
writer explains this in his preface, by stating that the book is made up 
mainly of extracts from letters written, at the time, to his mother. 
So much of the book is pleasantly readable that it seems ungracious 
to criticize its lack of literary construction and coherence, its evidence 
of limited sense of literary proportion and perspective, and its numerous 
petty errors in spelling and in names. It makes no real difference to 
the general reader, whose purpose in reading is entertainment rather 
than information, that the writer calls the Filipino beast of burden a 
"carabou" instead of a carabao, that he calls a caramata a "cara- 
metta ", that he shows the Sultana of Sulu chewing " beetle " instead of 
betel, that in his hands Captain Dapray becomes " Dupray ", or that the 
vessel convoyed to Siassi and Bongao was the Bolinao and not the 
" Buchuan ". A considerable list of such trifling errors might be noted, 
but they are of no vital importance in a book of this character. 



